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i* From the Christian Register. 


: 4 
ASPECTS AND PROSPECTS OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


BY BROOKE HERFORD, 
[Continned from page 435.] 

One of my friends in Chicago said to me 
one day, “ An American with a holiday is 
the most miserable man alive. He doesn't 
know what in the world to do with it.” And 
it is just so, though a little exaggerated. To 
my mind this is one of the dee est dangers 
of American civilization, at present danger- 
ous to personal character, and specially mis- 
chievous to the public welfare. For the 
result is that for all those many works which 
are wanted not for the profit of the individ- 
ual, but forthe well-being of the community, 
there is hardiy anybody to drawupon. Men 
haven’t leisure to vote, still less to work on 
committees, to'serve ia public offices, or do 
the work of Citizenship. So every form of 
public service is short-handed. Society has 
to fall back upon paid service for many things 
which would be best done voluntarily; and 
of those who do enter into public work, a 
large proportion do 30 as one of the means of 
speculation, The natural consequence follows. 
Men who procure positions of authority in 
this way cannot get their authority respected 
as it should be. Men suspect them even 
more than they deserve. Society makes 
little account of them. It seemed to me all 
through America as if people occupying 
public positions were less thought of, held 
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their positions with weaker hand, were more 
liable to pressure, less able to take an inde- 
pendent course than in England. 

The effects of this universal element of 
struggle, leading to the absence of leisure 
and of any leisurely class, seemed to me to 
come out in many matters; but [ will only 
speak of two of the most important,—law, 
the administration of justice and political life. 

Look at it in the matter of law. There 
are two sides to the effect; one a result of 
strength, the other of weakness. The strength 
lies in this: that American life seems to a 
large extent independent of the restraints of 
law, able to go on withoutthem. The people 
are steadily minding their own business, going 
on in eager ways of care and enterprise, not 
wanting to meddle with anybody, and nobcdy 
meddling with them. It seems to me in 
Chicago that life goes on much more steadily 
and mechanically, of itself, with less outside 
governing, less regulating by magistrates and 
police, than in England. The people are 
more a law unto themselves, more self reliant, 
self-contained, and, by reason of the wider 
education, and of the universal and acknowl- 
edged equality, more mutually respectful. So 
that throughout the area of more settled life 
in the States, it doesn’t matter very much that 
the governing force is weak, and that those 
appointed to carry it out are less attended to 
than here. But this is the case I think, and 
whenever you come upon the lawless elements 
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the same weakness in the arm of law, where 
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ferred to with expressions of a wish that you 
could be as sure of wrong doers being laid 
hold of and dealt with as promptly and fear- 
lessly. But you never will be until you learn 
that it is part of the business of every citizen 
to take his part in those extra, social works 
by which alone the life of great organized 
commynities can be kept going in wholesome 
order and in strong irresistible justice. 

But perhaps it is in political life that this 
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personnel of American government and 
statemanship is rotten and corrupt beyond all 
telling. Fortunately you cannot believe even 
half! Very often the writers themselves do 
mot believe it. And still, after all allowance 
has been made for this, I am afraid that your 
public services in city and State have an 
amount and a kind of corruption in them 
much worse than is ever charged against 
such services in England. I have felt con- 
tinually the force of a remark I once heard, 
that America is toeday pretty much in the 
condition, in its public life, that England 
was in the days of Sir Robert Walpole, who 
said that every man had his price, and made 


Perhaps you will be interested to hear what — 
were the special elements in your national 
life which produced this impression. 

I think the first and most prominent ele- 
ment was the self-reliant power of your life 
asa people. Every man seems rather more 
of a man on his own account here than with 
us. Ifa merchant here takes me into his 
store, and calls a clerk to do something for 
me, he introduces me to the clerk as politely 
as if he were one of the partners. Life all 
through, with you, seems organized more on 
the idea of every one taking care of himself, 
looking out for himself. Nobody should 
come to America who cau’t carry his own 
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baggage and clean his own boots. The differ- ) “shoot at sight” if need were,—often with a 


ent way in which your railroads are laid out 
and managed—constantly taking this self- 
reliance fur graunted—struck me as typical 
of our whole life. In England government 
is mighty careful of people, looks after them, 
won't let them be endangered, won’t let them 
run any risk for themselves. They will not 
allow such a thing as a “level crossing,” ex- 
cept in some remote country place. Every 
yard of line is carefully fenced off; no one 
may walk on the tracks; if you do it is a $10 
fine. Soif any one tries to get on oroff a 
ear while it isin motion, $10 again! Now 
here [ have never seen anything but “level 
crossing.” You have them on your busiest 
avenues. Nay, you have the trains running 
eight along busy streets in some of your 
cities like Rochester and Albany, and never 
a fence at all between them and the roadway 
or sidewalk. Out in the country there are 
hundreds of miles without any fencing at all ; 
and as for crossings—well, it is every one’s 
own lookout; all you do is to have a notice 
board: ‘ Railroad crossing; look out for 
the cars.” And if anyone gets on the cars or 
off while they are going, nobody takes any no- 
tice of it. An English parent’s first thought is, 
“ How dangerous for the children!” But 
there it is again. The American children 
seem to catch this same spirit of self reliance. 
I felt a sort of precocity ia the little children 
here. They seemed like little grown-up 


' peop'e. They are equal to any emergency ; 


they look you right in the face, and answer 
you back to aword or a frown that would 
make a little English child run right away, 
or sink into its boots. I believe it is nothing 
in the world but this spirit of self-reliance 
moulding life from its very beginning. So I 
very seldom heard of any of them being run 
over or hurt. Why, it seemed to me that the 
very cattle are taught to look out for them. 
selves! They don’t get caught on those 
“‘cow-catchers” as they used to do. They 
seem somehow to have learned that saying of 
George Stephenson’s, when he was asked what 
would happen if a cow got in the way of a 
railroad train, that “it would be awkward 
for the coo.” 

So, all through, life among you in America 
goes on more of itself, with less regulation, 
and supervision, and helping, and taking 
care of folks, This is the characteristic of 
life, even in your regular, settled parts. As 

ou go West it becomes still more striking. 
The merest laborers or horse-keepers whom [ 
€aw about the little stage stations in Colorada 
and New Mexico, every man with his revolver 
buckled on behind him, all looked as if they 
could do about anything that came along to 
be done—hunt, mine, tend cattle, cook, 


bright, kindly eye through all the ruggedness, 
but with an indescribable air of keen, ready, 
self-reliant power. 

And then, next to the sense of self-reliant 
power in American life, I think I was struck 
by there being such a spirit of progress. 
“Go ahead ” is the typical word of America, 
both for individuals and communities. I 
imagine that the average Englishman thinks 
that if he works out a tair living on the level 
where he started, he does pretty well. But 
I think the average American feels his life is 
a failure if he only does that, So with com- 
munities. All the talk is about how much 
increase of population the next census will 
show, and whether Chicago has passed St. 
Louis, or San Francisco has a larger hotel 
than New York. Everything must bea bit 
bigger, a bit further, than what has gone 
betore. In England, we firat see that there 
is population, and then we make a railway 
for it. Over here you lay down the track 
through the wilderness, plot out the lands, 


and the population comes after. 
To be continued. 
OO 


From The British Friend. 
A SUGGESTION ON THE MINISTRY. 


It would have been a relief if another hand 
had offered the suggestion, which for some 
years has seemed worthy the corisideration of 
Friends in the Ministry. Those, who never- 
theless are truly of the upright in heart, may 
extend their communications from the mista- 
ken view that so long as subjects open while 
they are speaking, they should continue to 
speak. But, seeing that Scriptural subjects 
are so familiar to the sp2aker that they will 
be sure to present themselves—one leading to 
another in long succession—the faculty of 
perceiving the safe stopping place is greatly 
to be desired. This true faculty is not alto- 
gether in merely the natural closing of a 
subject (which also may of course be helpful 
to a conclusion), but mainly resides in a 
watchful sense of the restrainings as well as 
of the constrainings of the Spirit. There 
would then be a quick discerning as to what 
portions, even of Scripture passages, coming 
abundantly before the mind of the speaker, 
were shown upon by the light of requisition 
to express them. And thus, as to the use of 
Scripture itself in Ministry, it would not be 
reduced to the mere employment of memory. 

“ Quench not the Spirit;” but then neither 
so dilute it that its wine is not only mixed 
with, but lost in, water. That opening of the 
Spirit (to change the figure) which should 
have been as gold in its weight upon the 
heart of the hearer, may, when the gold is 
beaten out into thin leaf, become as the chaff 
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which the wind driveth away. Let it always 
be remembered by ministers that (as our late 
dear friend, William Forster, said so many 
years ago) there may be “a large gift in few 
words, and a very small one‘in a great many.” 
In fact, the rambling style which results from 
going on with what comes before the mind 
that is not quick of understanding to know 
what to take and what to leave (and which 
rambling style, collecting much Scripture, 
goes to increase the evil of Jong sermons), 
may pass for a considerable ministry. Some- 
times, with such as do not bear in mind that, 
as to a Ministry of this sort, the wonder is, 
not that it should be capable of going on, but 
that it should stop even when it does. 
WruuiaM BALL. 





From the Unitarian Review. 
EMMANUEL. 
Isaiah vii, 14, Immanuel. Matt. i, 23, Emmanuel. 


That there must be some essential truth 
underlying a word or a doctrine for which it 
is supposed to stand, which keeps challeng- 
ing thought about its real meaning all 
through the Christian centuries, it is reason- 
able to believe. We do not propose to re- 
open any of those old controversies, or to 
touch with rude hand any view, old or new, 
which may be held sacred by any Christian 
believer. We only wish to present, in as 
simple and clear a way as possible, another 
interpretation still, showing what seems to us 
the real significance of the word in its ap- 
plication to Jesus and to our Christian faith. 

Immanuel, or Emmanuel, occurs but three 
times in the Bible; only twice as a proper 
name. It is first used by Isaiah to designate 
someone to be burn in or near his own time, 
whose name should be ca!led “ Immanuel,” 
in token, apparently, of the Divine presence 
and favor of which his advent would be the 
harbinger. 

Who the original subject of this prophecy 
really was, or whether anyone appeared with- 
in the limits of the time indicated answering 
to it, does not appear in the record, though 
speculations on the subject are abundant 
among the commentators. But the writer of 
the first chapter of the first gospel, whoever 
he was, and whenever it was written, speaks 
of the birth of Jesus as the real fulfillment of 
that old prophecy, “ And they shall call his 
name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, 
is, God with us.” 

There is something very refreshing in this 
new application of old prophecies. It shows 
faith in the living God. It lifts one up out 
of bondage to the /etter into the epirit of 
prophecy, and shows how a great hope, or a 
bright vision of good to come, though failing 
of immediate fulfillment, may yet be realized 
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in fullness of time. We never get the rea} 
meaning of a prophecy until it is fulfilled, 
Its fulfillment is its true interpretation. Noth. 
ing can be clearer to the /etter than that Isaiah 
spoke of some one who was to be born in or 
near his own time, whose name should be 
called Immanuel. Nothing can be clearer to 
the spirit than the wonderful fitness of that 
word as a name or title of Jesus. Though 
given but once in the New Testament, and 
even then in a passage attributed by some 
critics to a later date, it is so singularly sig. 
nificant of the Spirit and Life of Jeeus, of hig 
whole work of redeeming love, that we can- 
not fail to see that it was the spirit of prophecy, 
and of deep spiritual insight, that saw in hig 


advent the real fulfillment of that old pro- | 


phetic word. 


Note first the special fitness of this word, | 


as descriptive of what was most peculiar in 
the life and teaching of Jesus. ‘“ His name 
shall be called ‘Emmanuel,’ ‘God with us.’” 
Nothing can be plainer than that Jesus lived 
in a wonderful consciousness that God was 
with him; not merely as an all-embracing 
law or a superintending providence, but as 
an ever-present, ever-guiding, ever-loving 
Father, the very life of his life, the soul of 
his soul; not dwelling afar-off among the 
stars, but within him. It was to this indwell- 
ing Spirit of the Father he ascribed the truth 
he taught, and the works of healing, power 
and mercy he wrought. 

Here are some of the words attributed to 
him : 

My Father, who dwelleth in me, He doeth the 
works. 

He that sent me is with me. 
not left me alone. 

The words that I speak unto you, I speak not of 
myself, 

I do nothing of myself, but as my Father hath 
taught me I speak these things. 

That ye may know and believe that the Father is 
in me, and I in Him. 


The Father hath 


These familiar passages are enough to show 
how profound and clear in the soul of Jesus 
was the consciousness of “ God with him.” 

Bearing this in mind, we have a clue to an 
easy and natural interpretation of some of 
those sayings of Jesus which have proved so 
fruitful of controversy all through the Chris- 
tian centuries. 

To one actually living in the consciousness 
of the Divine presence, end also in conscious 
harmony with the Divine will, would it be a 
very strange thing tosay, “I and my Father 
are one?” How often we speak of two per- 
sons intimately united in thought, feeling, 
affection, as one. The Divine idea of the 
marriage relation is that the twain are one— 
one in sympathy, one in purpose, one in love. 
Is it difficult to think of Jesus as one with 
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this Father in the holy purpose of always do- 
ing the thing his Father’s Spirit suggested— 
one with his Father in giving himself soul 
and bedy to the blessed work of human up- 
lifting, to which the voice of his Father in 
his soul was continually calling ? 

Take that other saying attributed to him, 
about which so much controversial breath has 
been expended: “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” Taken out of its connec- 
tion, and baldly presented as material for 
dogmatic theology, it loses all its naturalness 
and deep spiritual significance. If we try 
to recall as far as we can the circumstances, 
and to adjust ourselves to the real condition 
of things at the time, we may read the words 
in a simpler and more natural light. It has 
been stated how Jesus all along had spoken 
of God as his Father, the real source of his 
word, his power, his life, without he could do 
nothing, as being with him and dwelling in 
him by His Spirit. Of course, the disciples, 
unused to this high spiritual thought, did not 
understand him any more than when in that 
bold figure of speech he told them they must 
“eat his body and driuk his blood.” They 
were too literal and external in their con- 
ceptions to see how it could be possible that 
God, the Heavenly Father, of whom Jesus 
talked so freely, could really dwell in him. 
And we may naturally think of them as say- 
ing, “ You are all the time telling us about 
your Father, and His dwelling with you, and 
being in you; but it is all a riddle to usx—we 
don’t know what you mean. Show us this 
Father of whom you speak, and we will be 
satisfied.” But, alas! how could the in- 
dwelling Father be shown? God is Spirit, 
not to be seen by the outward eye, but felt in 
the soul. ‘Show us the Father!” Why, 
that was just what he had been trying to do 
all along. “Show Him! Show Spirit !” 

For the moment Jesus seems to have been 
saddened and discouraged at the obtuseness 
indicated by the question, and he says, 
“‘Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” Or, 
if we may paraphrase the thought, “Have I 
been so long telling you that God is Spirit, 
unseen by mortal eyes, yet dwelling in the 
souls of His children; that the words I speak 
are really not mine, or the works I do mine, 
but His, and yet do you ask that this in- 
dwelling One be shown?’ He ponders the 
strange request, sees their difficulty and says, 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.” 
It was a startling word to speak. But as we 
thiok of it its meaning opens. How is God 


ever to be shown save in the manifestation of 
His Spirit? How do we know His Spirit ever 
touches any soul, save in the new and Divine 


life awakened in that soul? In the renewed 
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life we see the renewing Spirit. 
Jesus felt to be true was true indeed—that 
God was really with him and in him—how 
could it be shown except in himself, his words, 
his works, his spirit, his life, his entire per- 
sonality. 
compared the Spirit of God to the wind, seen 
only in its effects. He who is born of that 
Spirit has only one possible way of showing 
it—in his life. 











this : 
could not be shown to the senses, might be 
perceived in a life under the guidance of His 
Spirit ; that so they might know what he so 
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So, if what 


Jesus, on another occasion, had 


Can we not see, then, how with no thought 


of asserting that he himself was God—an idea 
as foreign as possible to his whole drift of 
thought—he could say in reply to the absurd 
demand for some outward showing of God: 
“ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father?” 
Since all which can be shown of indwelling 
Spirit is in the outward life, where can the 
Father be more clearly seen than in-the Son 
who makes that Father’s will his joy? 


What he would have them believe was 
That the Heavenly Father, while He 


well knew—that the sources of his life were 


hidden in God, and that it was not so much 
himself they saw in his works of mercy and 


love, or his own voice they heard in speech, 


as the Father working and speaking through 


him for human welfare. 

Do we not touch here the old doctrine of 
the Incarnation, and get a glimpse of its 
underlying truth? It is hardly possible, 
certainly not probable, that a doctrine held 
in some form so persistently in the church 
from the beginning until now, should be 
wholly false. The common statement of it 
as a dogma we cannot accept; but that in 
some way, and in a very real way, too, ‘‘ God 
was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self,” or winning souls into harmony with his 
will—this we not only may, but must, believe 
if we believe in any indwelling Divine Spirit 
at all. When theologians, thinking to clear 
up Paul’s thought and square it with the 
catechism, change his phrase, and instead of 
saying “God was in Christ,” leave out the 
little two-lettered preposition and say, “ God 
was Christ,” a phrase nowhere found in the 
New Testament, then there have always been 
dissenting voices, and always will be. But 
when the New Testament phrases are left to 
be interpreted freely by each Christian be- 
liever, then the great truth has always shone 
forth bright and clear, however various the 
statements, that in Jesus the Christ God was 
strikingly manife:t; that in his spirit and 
life the Father was shown, not as a Sovereign 
Ruler, merely, still less as an impersonal 
force, but as an indwelling Holy Spirit, Com- 
forter, Quickener, Guide. And as we recall 
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how Jesus lived ever in the consciousness of 
this truth, how its golden light shines through 
all his teachings and transfigures his whole 
life, making it white and glittering with the 
Divine presence, do we not see how appro- 
priately, and with what real wealth of mean- 
ing, the old prophetic word “ Immanuel, God 
with us,” waa applied to him? 

But does this doctrine of the Incarnation, 
or indwelling God, begin and end with Jesus? 
or do we see in him an illustration of a gen- 
eral truth? This is really a vital question. 
Our whole thought of God and His relation 
to mankind will largely depend on the an- 
swer we give to it. 

If Jesus alone of all the sons of men and 
sons of God since creation, sustained this re- 
lation to the Heavenly Father, if this in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit was an isolated 
and solitary experience in which the rest of 
God’s children may not share, then “ Em- 
manuel” does not describe it, for it is only 
“God with him.” But if we see in him the 
living illustration of a universal truth appli- 
cable to all God’s children everywhere, then 
“ Emmanuel” is just the word to express it, 
for it is “God with us.” 

Certainly Jesus himself laid no claim to 
being the sole possessor of this great truth, or 
the only one in whom the Divine Spirit made 
its abode. That sense of the indwelling Father 
he felt he sought to make others feel. That 
conscious sonship which was inspiration and 
joy to his own heart, he sought to awaken in 
all about him. He never appropriated to 
himeelf the privilege of calling God Father, 
as if he alone had the right to that precious 
filial relation. “When ye pray, say Our 
Father,” as if he wou!d have the first word 
of prayer suggestive of the Divine relation- 
ship, that so the soul might be more readily 
receptive of the Divine Spirit. The father- 
hood of God and the sonship of man are cor- 
relative truths—each involves the other. 


This does not, of course, place us on the 
spiritual. heights where Jesus stood. It does 
not imply that we have his clearness of vision 
or breadth and depth of love for God and 
man ; but it dues bridge the chasm theology 
so often makes between his nature and oura. 
It does help us to feel our brotherhood with 
him, and to assure our doubting faith that, 
away down on the slopes of life as we may 
be as compared with his Alpine heights, we 
are on the same Mount of God, though at the 
base; that the upward way he trod is open 
to us also; that the same Divine voice he 
heard and followed calls us too, and the same 
Heavenly Father who dwelt in him as Guide 
and C mforter is still and forever dwelling 
with His children, waiting, waiting, WAITING 
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with a Divine patience, to have His presenee 
recognized and His voice obeyed. 

With this interpretation we see how that 
old prophetic word “ Immanuel,” or “ Em- 
manuel,’ whichever way we spell it, whether 
following the Hebrew or the Greek, takes on 
a broader meaning than we have been wont 
to give it. It tells not only of God with 
seers, and prophets, and holy men who have 
led on the race, but also of God with the 
race, so led, even with the humblest, the leasg 
and, last of all, the train. It tells not only 


of God with us in Jesus, to which. its mean. | 


ing is so generally limited, but of God with 


us as He was in Jesus; that his Father is, in’ 


very deed, our Father, his God our God, just 
as ready to dwell in us as in him, according 


to the receptivity of our:natures and our 


obedient love. W. P. Ti,peEn. 





From Friends' Review. 
AN OUTLOOK FROM THAKEHAM CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 


On the 4th of Sixth month, in com- 
pany with T. W. M., of Dorking, Surrey, I 
came to this spot, abounding in historic 
memories of William Penn’s life at Worm. 
inghurst. The old meeting-house was over 
two hundred years old before it became the 
place of worship for the Penn family and 
others, so that it must be now more than four 
hundred years old. It has been neatly fitted 
up to meet the growing needs of the neigh- 
borhood for a meeting house and First day 
school; a reviving “revival” having been 
ripening and bringing forth the fruits of the 
Spirit there in the last few years. The prem- 
ises are in the olden cottage style, and ip 
admirable order. The quaint old beams, 
girders, windows, doors, hinges, latches, and 
the seats for the people, all strike one as with 
language from sympathizing souls. Here 
William Penn and Hannah Callowhill de- 
clared their intentions of marriage. A well- 
written monthly meeting book shows close 
attention to practical religion; one Friend 
haviog been brought rigidly under censure 
for giving way to an evil temper so far as to 
beat a mule in retaliation on the owner of the 
mule, For this unchristian conduct ade 
quate humiliation was required in the ac- 
knowledgment. 

Worminghurst is four miles distant. The 
spot is reached by train from Dorking, and a 
walk of half an hour. All the solid parts 
of the old building were retained and appro- 
priated in the repairing; and the new have 
been added, including apartments for visiting 
Friends, so as to comport with them. The 
most of this has been done by Friends since 
1871, and the meeting has been growing 
steadily since that time. It consists regularly 
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of about 30 persons, the neighbors and the 
family (the latter lately received into mem- 
bership) residing on the premises. A cheer- 
ing peep out of this “loop-hole of retreat” 
into the future of the Society of Friends we 
had sitting in that clean and quiet corner 
which unites the comfort of the present style 
with the simplicity of the past. There was 
the strong old lug-pole glistening black with 
the added creosote of centuries, From it 
hung the trammel and pot hooks of the olden 
time, sustaining the burnished tea-kettle of 
the modern. A short bench (scrubbed white) 
reached across the end of the hearth, a chair 
at the opposite end, so that four persons might 
comfortably warm fingers and toes around 
the bright faggot flame, which, on this occa- 
sion was especially comforting to American 
nerves, chilled by protracted cold. , Sitting 
thus, one could see quite out the chimney 
top—a fine chance for ventilation and heat 
combined. ‘Travelers who relish antiquarian 
spice should visit Thakeham Chimney Cor- 
ner. The First-day school is well sustained, 
and very helpful to the children and adults 
also. The little library has a fresh look, 
made up in part of books that never can 

row old in teaching. Two meetings were 
held the day we were there, and two testi- 
monies borne to the truth as it is in Jesus by 
the honest-hearted neighbors, which is not 
an unfrequent fact. 

This is not the only instance of growing 
life in various portions of the Society in this 
country. The meeting is “under care.” 

= Wa 
London, Seventh mo. 23d, 1876. 
HOME COURTESIES. 

“Will you?” asked a pleasent voice; and 
the husband answered: ‘‘ Yes, my dear, with 
pleasure.” 

It was quietly but heartily said; the tone, 
the manner, the look, were perfectly natural 
and very affectionate. We thought, How 
pleasant that courteous reply! How gratify- 
ing must it be to the wife! Many husbands 
of ten years’ experience are ready enough 
with the courtesies of politeness to the young 
ladies of their acquaintance, while they speak 
with abruptness to the wife, and do many 
rude little things without considering them 
worth an apology. 

Though words seem little things, and 
slight attentions almost valueless, yet, depend 
upon it, they keep the flame bright, especially 
if they are natural. The children grow up 
in a better moral atmosphere, and learn to 
respect their parents as they see them respect: 


ing each other. Many a boy takes advan- 
tage of the mother he loves because he sees 
ofien the rudeness of his father. Insensibly 



















he gathers to his bosom the same habits and 
the thoughts and feelings they engender, and 
in his turn becomes the petty tyrant. Only 
his mother! Why should he thank her? 
Father never does. Thus the home becomes 
a seat of disorder and unhappiness. Only 
for strangers are kind words expressed; and 
hypocrites go out from the hearth stone fully 
prepared to render justice, benevolence and 
politeness to any one and every one but tho:e 
who have the justest claims. Ah! give us 
the kind glance, the happy homestead, the 
smiling wife and courteous children of the 
friend who said so pleasantly, ‘‘ Yes, my dear, 
with pleasure.”— Examiner and Chronicele.. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Southern Quarterly Meeting was held im 


“Third Haven” Meeting-house, Easton, Md., 
on the 30th ult. The attendance was thought 
to be smaller than usual. 


Elizabeth Plummer was present and spoke 


with great power and earnestness. Adverting 
to the glorious perzonal liberties which as a. 
nation we so much prize and rejoice in, she 
cited to the higher privilege and right of 
liberty of conscience, which, through the 
toil and suffering of the forefathers, we now 
enjoy. Very solemn and full of pathos were 
her appeals for the preservation of the home 
circle and the sacred ties that cluster around 
the domestic hearth from the corrupting 
enticements of sinful pleasures that so abound 
in the world. 


She tenderly advised the young to seek 
instruction in the school of Christ, and not 


suffer themselves to be drawn away into vain 


speculations and imaginings. 

Few were present on this occasion except 
members, many of whom had come long dis- 
tances in their own conveyances, some as far 
as 50 miles, that they might mingle with 
their brethren and sisters and take their part 
in the business affairs of the Society. 

There is the same backwardness in speak- 
ing to business in this Quarter that is found 
in other localities, yet there is an earnestness 
of attention which shows deep interest, and 
is after all more weighty, perhaps, than many 
words. Answering the three queries usually 
replied to at this time, appointing a joint 
committee to consider the propriety of chang- 
ing the day for holding the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, and the reading of a memorial for Jonas 
Kelly, a deceased minister, constituted the 
principal business of the meeting. 


Minutes for Elizabeth Plummer and her 
companions, David and Susan Y. Foulke, 
from their respective Monthly Meetings, were 
read, and satisfaction expressed with their 
presence. Her minute gave liberty to ap- 
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point meetings as way opened. Arrange- 
ments were subsequently made to hold them 
at several points within the limits of the 
Quarter. 

On the following day the usual Youths’ 
Meeting was held. The attendance was much 
larger than on the previous occasion, many 
of other denominations being present. The 
simple truths of the Gospel of Christ were 
again presented in a clear and convincing 
manner. 

From the close attention and earnest inter- 
est manifested, the fervent appeals to the 
young in behalf of personal holiness and 
dedication found a lodgement in many hearts. 

Several present continued the Gospel ser- 
vice, exhorting the youth to acquaint them- 
selves more fully with the principles of their 
profession, and not to be ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of Christ in the simplicity of the truth 
as held by our branch of the Society of 
Friends, that they may be able to give a rea- 
son for the hope that is in them. 

The meeting closed, it was believed, to sat- 
isfaction, the presence of the great Head of 
all rightly gathered assemblies being grate- 
fully acknowledged. 


SASCRA PS 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


In the course of my reading lately, I was 
impressed with some suggestions on the sub- 
ject of a right beginning of everyday. They 
correspond with some experience of my own, 
an experience which I hope will be greater 
in the future; for when we have found any 
course to be salutary, we are derelict to duty 
if we do not steadily pursue it. Taking for 
granted that in opening our eyes upon a new 
day, the heart is raised in grateful acknowl- 
edgment of the blessing and in earnest aspi- 
ration to be preserved in the line of duty; 
one of the means for “ bracing up”’ the mind 
is some profitable reading before engaging in 
the active duties of the day. Much of our 
over-absorption in our daily work arises from 
the habit of plunging at once into it instead 
of first occupying the mind with something 
that ministers to its higher elements. The 
writer I allude to says, “the condition which 
a man is in during the first hours of the 
morning determines the temperature of the 
whole day to him.” This may be too sweep- 
ing, but there is truth in it. It is not neces- 
sary that the reading alluded to should be 
devotional or strictly religious, but the author 
should be noble and inspiring so that contact 
with his mind should elevate ours, 

It may be objected that there are compar- 
atively few persons who have the leisure to 
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devote even half an hour to reading in the 
early morning, but it is wonderful how time 
can be found when we resolve to do anything, 
A taste for reading and discrimination in the 
choice of books should be acquired in early 
life, not only that the mind may be enriched 
with the thoughts of the wisest and best, but 
for the solace and resource it may be when 
the bodily activities and the keen interest in 
things around us are waning. I feel grateful 
in the recollection that my dear father’s sight 
continued good in old age. He was fond of 
books, and many an hour that would other. 
wise have been lonely and wearisome was 
spent in reading; and when his memory 
failed, he used to say that the old books were 
new again. 

Much of our conversation with those whom 
we habitually meet is mere chit chat. It is 
innocent,*perhaps, but it is aimless. How 
much more would our minds be enriched if 
we would talk more of what we read. Would 
it not be profitable for a company of intimate 
friends to agree to read some book at the 
same time (I do not mean together) and 
converse about it when they meet? If the 
book is one of elevated character, and de- 
manding thought to appreciate it, so much 
the better. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 9, 1876. 











SwaRTHMORE CoLLEGE.—Friends should 
not forget that the Endowment Committee of 
Swarthmore College, through the kindness of 
the friends of education, have a fund on hand 
which will enable them to assist not less than 
thirty scholars at an abatement of one hun- 
dred dollars each, making a cost to the pupil 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a year. 
There are yet vacancies for such applicants. 
Friends knowing of deserving cases should 
write without delay to the secretary of the 
Committee on Endowments. 

All communications confidential, if so de- 
sired. _The college opens Ninth mo. 12th. 


CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 
511 Commerce St., Phila. 


— -- + ~~ ee 


THe Eastern Conriict.—Though the 
Servian war yet continues with varying 
fortunes, the hope is entertained that the end 
may not be very long delayed. It is stated 
that Austria and England desire peace, but 
that Russia wishes only for an armistice 
which will allow her to treat for peace in 
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conference with other powers. The Turkish 
authorities are willing to make peace, and 
are very naturally opposed to an armistice 
which would not benefit them but greatly 
strengthen their foes. 

It is beljeved that the Servians themselves 
would joyfully accept peace if it could be 
obtained without too great loss of liberties 
and dignity. 

The atrocities of the Turks in Bulgaria 
have shocked the hearts of Christian people 
every where. 

Gladstone, the English statesman, in 
reply to an invitation to participate in a pub- 
lic meeting to protest against their Guvern- 
ment’s course in regard to these cruelties, 
expressed his approval of the people of 
England making known their feelings of 
sympathy with suffering, and of protest against 
barbarian cruelty. The London Times in a 
recent editorial, calls attention to the moral 
responsibility of England in regard to the 
struggles and terrible sufferings of the op- 
pressed peoples who vainly revolt against the 
heavy yoke of the Moslem—inasmuch as it 
is England who furnishes to the Turk the 
sinews of war, in order that the present status 
of the great powers ehall not be disturbed. 

On all hands there seems a great anxiety 
to promote selfish ends, rather than to for- 
ward the great cause of Christian civilization. 
And yet we know that a true feeling of love 
to man and of allegiance to the eternal good- 
ness is ever growing in the world, and that 
the good seed will grow and that it will surely 
regenerate the world. The power of good 
influences is felt in increasing commercial 
intercourse, in the interchange -of thought 
and in the wondrous extension of those magic 
civilizers, the electric telegraph and the rail- 
way. In time, the great powers of the earth 
instead of idly dallying with questions in- 
volving dreadful desolations to helpless 
nations, will insist on the principles of inter- 
national law being applied to the conflicts 
which are now left to the rough and cruel 
ordeal of battle. 

‘Thea the common sense of most shall hold a fret- 
ful realm in awe, 


And the kindly earth shall slumber, wrapped in 
universal law.” 








DIED. 
CARPENTER.—On the 13th of Seventh month, 


1876, at the residence of Abram Carpenter, in New 
York, Jacob Carpenter, in the 93d year of his age; 
a member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 


EASTBURN.—On the 14th of Eighth month, 


1876, at her residence, in Mount Holly, N. J., Ann 
Eastburn, in the 75th year of her age; a member of 
Mount Holly Monthly Meeting. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 15. 
ENGLAND IN MEMORIAL BALL. 
I think that every American who makes a 


careful and thoughtful survey of the Exhibi- 
tion must be greatly impressed with the 
excellence and splendor of the contributions 
from our noble and progressive mother-land. 


One hundred years ago, after a terrible 


struggle, our country wrested herself from 
the grasp of England, and went her way as 
an independent nationality. To-day, Eng- 
land comes to us with most friendly greeting, 


with splendid tribute, and with an exhorta- 


tion to us to remember that “ blood is thicker 
than water.” She reminds us that our Cen- 


tennial bells ring out peace and good will to 


all men, and that on the year of jubilee of 


Young America, should be announced the 
“unity of the English-speaking world,” 
which now numbers seventy-six millions of 
freemen. She says: “As the electric cable 


joins the lands, so it should join the hands, 


and with them the hearts; once unite those 
who speak the old language, whether from 
the Old Country, from the States, from the 
Dominion, or from Australasia, and the peace 
of the world is secured.” 

Passing out from the Main Building, 
bewildered with the treasures of British 
Industrial Art there presented, let us give a 
quiet hour to the exhibit of Great Britain in 
Memorial Hall. At the very entrance the 
eye rests inquiringly on a colossal group, in 
terra cotta, which is placed on high, under 
the dome of the Rotunda. Surely I have 
seen it before, but where? A little inquiry, 
a little effort of memory, when a sunny after- 
noon in Londen comes back to me, and I 
recall how we studied, from many points, the 
beautiful Albert Memorial, the Gothic Tem- 
ple, which preserves, in enduring marble, the 
memory of the virtues and public services of 
the late prince consort. Around the base are 
placed noble symbolic groups of sculpture, 
in white marble, representing Europe, Asia, 


‘Africa and America; and this America 


group, characterized by the Indian and the 
buffalo, has been reproduced in terra cotta by 
Doulton & Co., and is sent to do honor to 
our Centennial Exhibition. 
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We pass cn, and in Department D, Cen- 
tral Gallery, West, find a convenient seat 
among the interésting and suggestive oil 
paintings of England. Just before us hangs 
a scene of revelry from a bygone generation. 
It is a painting by Prinsep, entitled “A Min- 
uet.” We have here a glimpse of the grace- 
ful costumes and the courtly manners of the 
days of the Stuarts, when Puritan austerity 
revolted from the costly and gorgeous attire, 
the false compliments and the idle revelries 
of the proud cavaliers. I believe that dress 
has a mysterious and subtle influence on 
character, and that this curled and powdered 
courtier, with his delicate ruffles of lace, his 
blue satin attire, lined with white silk, his 
exquisite silken hose, and shoes with jeweled 
buckles, would be quite a different person if 
dressed with the unpicturesque snugness 
which characterizes the gentleman of these 
prosaic days. It is a queation of loss and 
gain. The voluptuous character of the dress 
of women is conspicuously noticeable, and 
every thoughtful person will rejoice that 
these days have other customs and costumes. 
The moral effect of dress was observed by the 
people of that time with some results, as we 
may see by turning to the picture which 
hangs about opposite in this hall. We have 
here a grey and sombre sky, a high valley of 
the hills, with solemn crags around, a band 
of grave Scottish people, clad in vestments 
which harmonize with the scene, assembled 
with their pastor to unite in marriage a youth 
and maiden. Even this peaceful rite is not 
performed without danger, and the watcher 
on the height to the left has just givena 
warning signal, and, looking closer, we can 
see a horseman in the near distance, who 
comes to purge the hills of the “ Conventicle.” 
It is the “ Marriage of the Covenanters,” by 
A. Johnston, of London. We may see that 
the artist has caught the stern and hard 
| expression, in the attitude as well as in the 
countenances of the resolute dissenters, who 
believe themselves the especial champions of 
purity of life, as well as simplicity of wor- 
ship. No wonder they make their sternness 
| felt when their day of power comes. ‘“ The 
Battle of Naseby,” by Sir John Gilbert, sug- 
gests another phase of the conflict between 
Puritan and Cavalier. They meet in the 
deadly shock of battle (1643), and down goes 
noble and courtier before the furious onset of 

the Puritan. 
: Very naturally, we turn from this confused 
battle-piece to dwell upon the no less suggest- 
ive historic picture on the other side, 
“Charles I leaving Westminster Hall after 
his Trial,” by L. G. Pott. The king, gentle, 
calm and stately, has been condemned to 
death by his subjects, and the guards con- 


















































































































































































































































duct him to his prison once more. 











Says 
Macaulay: “He, for a time, expected g 
death like that of his unhappy predecessors, 
Edward II and Richard Il. But he was ip 
no danger of such treason. Those who had 
him in their grip were not midnight stabbers, 
What they did, they did in order that it 
might be a spectacle to heaven and earth, 
and that it might be held in everlasting 
remembrance.” It was a revolutionary tri- 
bunal, which had set aside alike Lords, Com- 
mons and Courts, which sat in judgment on 
the doomed king, and pronounced him tyrant, 
traitor, murderer and the enemy of the peo- 
ple, and decreed that the head of Charles 
Stuart should fall before the banqueting hall 
of his royal palace. We recognize the fact 
that these iconoclasts were the rough pioneers 
in the pathway of civil and religious liberty, 
but cannot withhold our sympathy and admi- 
ration from the prince who on this occasion 
manifested, say the chroniclera, “the high 
spirit of a gallant gentleman, and the patience 
aud meekness of a penitent Christian.” Says 
Macaulay: ‘‘No demagogue ever produced 
such an impression on the public mind as the 
captive king, who, retaining in that extremit 

all his regal dignity, and confronting deat 

with dauntless courage, gave utterance to the 
feelings of his oppressed people, manfully 
refused to plead before a court unknown to 
the law, appealed from military violence to 
the principles of the Constitution, asked by 
what right the House of Commons had been. 


purged of its most respectable members, and © 
the House of Lords deprived of its legisla- | 


tive functions, and told his weeping hearers 
that he was defending not his own cause, but 
theirs.” Republicans as we are, we resent 
the harshness of the coarse boor who offers 
insult to the doomed prince as he passes 
through the hall. 

Turning from these illustrations of the annals 
of the seventeenth century, let us take a 
glance at the fourteeuth century, in this pic- 
ture—“ The Marriage of Griselda” (a ecene 
from Chaucer), by Charles West Cope. A 
“royalle marquis,” richly arrayed, attended 
by a train of Jords and ladies, and “ of his 
retinue the Batchelrie,” seeks Griselda in her 


old of the ox’s stall. 


“Griselde, sayed he, ye shall well understond, 
It liketh unto your father and to me, 

That I you wedde, and eke it may so stonde, 
As I suppose, ye wolle that it so be.” 


The maiden does not withhold her hand 


from the courtly suiter, but clings tearfully - 


and tenderly to her father. This is to mea 
very interesting picture. 

And now we may turn back yet another 
century, and see the infant prince on whom 





native village, finding her beside the thresh- © 
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was first conferred the dignity of Prince of| picture. An aged man, in homely, rustic 
Wales. King Edward I has conquered | garb, leans thoughtfully upon the stone wall 
Wales, and slain Lewellyn, the prince of that | of the roadside. Patient sorrow is in his 
country, and the people promise him submis- | attitude and in his face, and he holds in his 
sion on condition that he gives them a prince | hand the paper from which he has just read 
born in the land. The conqueror promises, | heavy tidings. His dog looks up to him with 
and then confers the dignity upon his own | loving, anxious sympathy, waiting and long- 
infant son, who was born in Wales. ing to console his master with such evidences 
In the northwestern gallery (L) is the very | of devotion as are possible to dog love.* 
interesting and suggestive historical picture} Other scenes of sorrow there are, and 
of “The Marriage of the young Prince Rich- | scenes of joy and gladness, too—summer as 
ard Duke of York, secoud son of King Edward | well as winter—the delights of the present as 
IV, with Anne, daughter of the Duke of} well as the festive scenes of the past-—the 
Norfolk, 15th May, 1478,” by the iate J.| gloom of the rocky glen as well as the bright- 
Northcote, R. A. It is loaned by Queen | ness of the noontide. 
Victoria, and recalls an almost forgotten| Five pictures by Sir Edward Landseer are 
page of English history. The little prince| exhibited, and much amused attention is 
who is thus pledged in marriage with a child | attracted by the conceited ‘‘ Traveled Mon- 
still younger than himself, is the younger of| key,” who amazes the uninitiated by his airs 
two who are soon after to be murdered by an| and his marvelous tales. ‘‘The Sick Mon- 
ambitious and cruel uncle, and a romantic| key” suggests an amiable side to the gro- 
interest attaches to every incident of these 
little lives. The handsome boy looks up with 
a glance of bright intelligence to the venera- 
ble ecclesiastic who performs the ceremonial 
of marriage, but the baby bride is uncon- 
scious of the import of the rite, and gives 
her attention to the little dog, her playfellow. 
Just beneath Northcote’s Marriage of the 
Little Prince hangs another marriage scene, 
of far different import. It is the solemniza- 
tion of the union of the Prince of Wales 
with Alexandra of Denmark in St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, by William Powell Frith, 























* A correspondent of the Hartford Times thus 
discusses this and another story picture: “We 
picked out a few which touched our feeling, and 
over which we lingered. One of them— War 
Time ’—by B. Riviere, brought a mist into our eyes 
as we looked. An old man, a sturdy, Scotch farmer, 
is leaning over a high stone fence, in his desolate 
winter fields, the newspaper he has been reading 
folded in bis hand with his spectacles, and his dim 
eyes looking far away across snowy fields, while 
his sad, strong face tells the story of the lonely 
father at home on his deserted farm thinking of ‘the 
boys’ who have gone to the war and who may even 
now be going into battle, or perbaps are already 


R. A. It is very delicately elaborated, almost dead upon some bloody field. The loneliness of the 
= old man, whose only companion is his shepherd 


pd or in Ps ane oe rs ee, dog, looking up at him with pathetic sympathy, and 
and nobiles, of lords spiritual and lords tem-| the heavy ache of that strong heart, are all felt in 
poral, being a correct portrait; so that the or-| the picture; and we remember what ‘War Time’ 
dinary mortal may see for once the personnel | was to us a few years ago, and understand. 
of England’s loftiest. The widowed queen,| “ ‘The Prodigal,’ by Jobn Callcott Horsley, was 
with hee ladies of honor, locks sadly down another of the story pictures. I do not know 
yaad. y at whether it was well painted or not. I do not care. 
from her balcony upon the scene ; the little | 1 forgot to think of paint or canvas when I saw that 
brothers of the Prince, clad in Highlasd poor, crouching, remorseful wretch, who had gone 
costume, look up from a convenient position | forth from the old homestead a proud and head- 
on the left; while the sisters are placed on | Tong boy, sinking, an abject heap of rags, with 
the right. and a littlé in front ai covered face, upon the wayside bank where he had 
right, and @ little In front, commanding | gaily frolicked in hia boyish days. 
a face view of the princely pair. There are|~ “The old father sees him ‘afar off” and with 
convenient cards of explanation, and the| streaming grey hair and outstretched bands of wel- 
curious in these matters may study out the vt ' — ae en with — 
: +. | tion; but the old dog is before the father, even, an 
~ sine ted all the Le beg This is already licking the face bent with shame and 
eautilul painting is loaned by the Queen. buried in his hands, A group of children near are 
So, also, is this picture of Victoria, in the} awed by an emotion they cannot understand, an@ 
bloom of her youth, arrayed in her corona-| draw aside in large-eyed wonder, all but one, a 
tion robes. One can see that her portrait sympathetic little two-year-old, who sees that some- 
resembles her young daughters, pictured in body is in trouble, and is toddling over to give the 
th ° : - wanderer her precious flowers. 
¢ marriage scene opposite. “The news of the retura has flown to the house 
Many interesting portraits of the repre-| above on a hillside, and in the doorway a feeble 
sentative men and women of England are 
here, and many a scene of English life, val- 
uable to us apart from its artistic merit. 
This quiet, snowy, winter landscape, by 


mother is being helped out by sons and daughters 
to welcome the son ‘who was dead but is now 
Riviére, named “ War Time,” is a touching 


alive.’ A picture gallery is hardly the jlace im 
which to cry, but two tears rolled down my cheek 
before I knew it, and I turned away feeling nearly 
as ashamed as the prodigal himself.” 
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tesque monkey character, calculated to 
heighten our respect for the race. The lions 
occupy places of honor, and are fiercely 
expressive, as lions should be, typifying the 
power and prowess of the British race. The 
portrait of Lord Ashburton is of historic 
interest. 

“The Railway Station,” by Firth, repays 
attentive study, and is amusingly real to any 
one who has seen and felt the hurry of the 
last moment, the anxiety, the distress of part- 
‘ing, the last word. Time, tide, and the train 
wait for nobody. 

Every class of the accurately stratified 
English traveling public is represented with 
amusing fidelity, at a time when polite dis- 
guises are apt to fall. In one corner of the 
picture is a scene such as I never witnessed. 
Officers of the law arrest a pale faced, fright- 
ened-looking man just as he is stepping into 
the car. We can hardly doubt his guilt—it 
is shown in his face, his attitude, and even the 
‘expression of his hands betrays him. But 
one little girl is so compassionate that she has 
tears even for the baffled felon, and it is of 
little children like her that the blessed 
Teacher said, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” . 

All must go their way, and every one must 
bear his own burden—some joyous, some sor- 
rowing—some escaping from care, some hast- 
ing to join loved one—some all ready for 
departure, some anxious and troubled lest 
the door be shut and they be left behind. 
Such is life, and such are some of the obser- 
vations of an ignoramus in art. S. R. 


a Oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HUXLEY AT BUFFALO. 


The remarks of Professor Huxley before the 
Scientific Association at Buffalo, though 
they were evidently quite unstudied and 
spontaneous, were most complimentary to our 
country and countrymen. After impressing 
his gratitude for the most cordial welcome he 
had received, he said : 

“Since my arrival I have learned a great 
many things, more, I think, than ever before 
in an equal space of time in my life. In 
England we have always taken a lively in- 
terest in America; but I think no Eaglish- 
man who has not had the good fortune to 
visit America has any real conception of the 
activity of the population, the enormous dis- 
tances which separate the great centres; and 
least of all do Englishmen understand how 
identical is the great basis of character on 
both sides of the Atlantic. An Englishman 
with whom I have been talking since my 
arrival says: ‘I connot find that I am 
abroad.’ The great features of your country 
are all such as I am familiar with in parts of 


England and Scotland. Your beautiful 
Hudson reminds me of a Scotch lake. The 
marks of glaciation in your hills remind me 
of those in Scottish highlands.” 

The great scientist declares that he sees in 


the people of America, so far, no marks of? 
physical degeneration from the English type, | 
but points out a striking difference in regard” 


to the disposal of great wealth. “ Another 
feature has impressed itself upon me. I have 
visited some of your great universities and 
meet men as well known in the Old World ag 


in the New. I find certain differences here, ” 
The English universities are the product of” 
Government, yours of private munificence, | 


That among us is almost unknown. The 
general notion of an Englishman when he 
gets rich is to found an estate and benefit his 
family. The general notion of an American 
when fortunate, is to do something for the 
good of the people, and from which benefits 
shall continue to flow. The latter is the 
nobler ambition.” 

Those of us who have examined into the 
late revelations and researches in American 
Archeeslogy will appreciate the justness of 
his judgment on thia subject. 

“It is popularly said abroad that you have 
no antiquities in America. If you talk about 
the trumpery of three or four thousand years 
of history, it is true. But, in the large sense 
as referring to times before man made his 


momentary appearance, America is the place | 


to study the antiquities of the globe. The 
reality of the enormous amount of material 
here has far surpassed my anticipation. I 
have studied the collection gathered by 


Professor Marsh at New Haven. There is © 


none like it in Europe, not only in extent of 
time covered, but by reason of its bearing 
on the problem of evolution ; whereas, be- 
fore this collection was made, evolution was 
a matter of speculative reasoning, it is nowa 


matter of fact and history as much as the © 


monuments of Egypt. In that collection 
are the facts of the succession of forms and 
the history of their evolution. All that now 


remains to be asked is how, and that is a . 


subordinate question.” 





GIRL-HOUSEKEET ERS. 


Here is wholesome council for our young © 


folks, from the pen of A. P. T. Whitney. 
Many mothers will thank the cheery and 
sparkling author for such fresh and true 
words, presenting a view that must often occur 
to them when they receive propositions from 
their well-intending young folks, for the di- 
vision of responsibility. 

Begin with your own things and your own 
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Jace. That is what your mother will tell you 
if you rush to her, enthusiastic, with great 
intentions, and offer to relieve her of half her 
housekeeping. Reform your upper bureau 
drawer; relieve your closet-pegs of their ac- 
cumulation of garments out of use a month 
or two ago. Institute a clear and cheerful 
order, ‘in the midst of which you can daily 
move; and learn to keeptit. Use yourself to 
the beautiful—which is the right—disposing 
of things as you handle them, so that it will be 
a part of your toilet to dress your room and 
its arrangements while you dress yourself, 
leaving the draperies you take off as lightly 
and artistically hung, or as delicately folded 
and placed, as the skirts you loop carefully 
to wear, or the ribbon or lace you put with 
soft neatness about your throat. Cherish your 
instincts of taste and fitness in every little 
thing that you have about you. Let it grow 
impossible to you to put down so much as a 
pin-box where it will disturb the orderly and 
pleasant grouping upon your ¢ressing-table, 
or to stick your pina in your cushion, even, at 
all sorts of tipsy and uncomfortable inclina- 
tions. This will not make you “ fussy,”—ic 
is the other thing that does that; the not 
knowing, except by fidgety experiment, what 
is harmony and the intangible grace of rela- 
tion. Once get your knowledge beyond study, 
and turn it into tact—which is literally having 
it at your fingers’ ends, as I told you,—and 
order will breathe about you, and grace evolve 
from commonest things and uses and belong- 
ings, wherever you may be; and “ putting 
things to rights” will not be separate task- 
work and trouble, any more than it is in the 
working of the solar system. It will go on 
all the time, and with a continual pleasure. 

Take upon yourself gradually—for the 
sake of getting them in hand and in like 
manner, if for no other nee:l—all the cares 


that belong to your own small territory of 


home. Get together thing, for use in these 
cares. Have your little wash-clothes and your 
sponges for bits of cleaniog ; your furniture- 
brush and your feather.du-ter and your light 
little broom and your whisk and pan; your 
bottle of sweet oil and «pirits of turpentine 
and piece of flannel, to preserve the polish, 
or restore the gloss, where dark wood grows 
dim or gets spotted. Find out, by following 
your surely growing sense of thoroughness and 
niceness, the best and readiest ways of keep- 
ing all fresh about you. Invent your own pro- 
cesses ; they will come to you. I shall not 
lay down rules or a system for you. When 


you have made yourself wholly mistress of 


what you can learn and do in your own 
apartment, so that it is easier and more nat- 
ural for you to do it than to let it alone—so 
that you don’t count the time it takes any 
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more than that which you have to give to 
your own bathing and hair-dressing,—then 
you have learned enough to keep a whole 
house, so far as its cleanly ordering is ecn- 
cerned.— St. Nicholas, 





-—26—o— 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
[Concluded from page 446.]} 


The first prize, of $500, was adjudged to 


the manuscript entitled “Alcohol, What it Is, 
and What it Does,” of which Wm. Har- 
greaves, M.D., of Philadelphia, is the author; 
the second prize, of $300, acjudged to the 
manuscript entitled “Alcohol: Some New 
Points,” a sketch of its scientific features, 
wriiten by A. F. Kinne, M. D., of Ypsilanti, 
Mich. 


These essays are to be revised and issued 


in book form, probably this fall. 


The bill which was before the Forty-third 


Congress, prepared by, and introduced at the 
request of, the National Temperance Society, 
to provide for a Commission of Inquiry con- 
cerning the alcoholic liquor traffic, and which 
passed the Senate, could not command the 
necessary two-thirds vote to suspend the rules 
for its passage by the House of Representa- 


tives, and therefore failed to become a law. 
The following petition to the Forty-fourth 


Congress, issued by the National Temperance 


Society, has been widely circulated and ex- 
tensively endorsed by otker temperance and 
religious bodies, and presented in both the 
Senate and House of Representatives in large 
numbers : 

“ Petition.—To the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives—The under- 
signed, citizens of the United States, respect- 
fully ask you to provide for the appointment 
of a Commission of Inquiry of five or more 
competent persons, whose duty it shall be, 
first, to inquire and take testimony as to the 
results of the traffic in alcoholic liquors, in 
connection with crime, pauperism, the public 
health, the moral, social and intellectual 
well-being of the people; second, concerning 
license and prohibitory legislation in the eev- 
eral States of the Union; and, third, to re- — 
commend what additional legislation, if any, 
would be beneficial, on the part of Congress, 
to suppress, in the sphere of national author- 
ity, the traffic in alcoholic liquors as bever- 
ages.” 

In December last, Senator Howe, of Wis- 
consin, introduced a bill in accordance with 
the prayer of the petition, which, with sun- 
dry amendments, was reported favorably by 
the Committee on Finance, and subsequently 
passed the Senate by'a vote of 36 to 20. . 

The debate which preceded the passage of 
the bill by the Senate, participated in by sev-, 
eral distinguished senators, was the most im- 
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portant and comprehensive pertaining to the 
temperance question which has ever taken 
place in the Congress of the United States. 


The bill was taken from the Speaker’s table 
in the House of Representatives February 2, 
and referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. It is pending before that committee 
as we close this report. Another bill, the 
counterpart of the one introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Howe, was introduced in 
the House early in the session by Hon. Wm. 
P. Frye, of Maine, and referred, with a very 
jarge number of petitions, to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. That committee has as yet 
made no report, but it is expected to do so 
before the close of the session. . 

By the joint action of the Legislature and 
Governor of the State of New York, an im- 
portant commission has been created, com- 
posed of distinguished citizens, to consider 
and “devise a plan for the government of 
cities.” In the growth of our large cities 
popular government encounters increasing 
difficulties, and the subject has latterly be- 
come one of careful legislative deliberation 
in several States. That the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors occasions a large percentage of 
the enormous and oppressive taxation and of 
the appalling increase of crime and pauper- 
ism in cities is obvious to all thoughtful ob- 
servers. The Board of Managers has, through 
a memorial, invited the attention of the New 
York Commission to the importance of the 
suppression of the liquor traffic as an essen- 
tial element in the successful solution of the 
governmental problem which has been offi- 
cially delegated to them. . ° 

The commission, which has been at work 
for several months past, is to continue its 
important labors the present year, with the 
expectation of being prepared to report to 
the Legislature of 1876-7. A formal hear- 
ing has been promised to representatives of 
this Society, which it is expected will be 
improved ata later period by the President 
and others. 7 

A great variety of coffee-houses and Holly 
Tree or Friendly Inns have been established 
during the past year in the principal cities of 
the land. Connected with these in many 
cases are reading-rooms, prayer-meetings and 
religious exercises. Cleveland, Piiladelphia, 
Baltimore, Chicago, New York, Brooklyn, 
Rochester and Cincinnati are among the cities 
which have inaugurated this movement, and 
in many instances with great success. In 
Philadelphia, Mr. Joshua L. Bailey has one 
cofiee house which supplies 1,500 daily, and 
he is completing arrangements for another 
which will accommodate 5,000. 

Drinking fountains have been erected in 
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Philadelphia, St. Louis and other cities, wherg 
water is furnished free to all. ° ° 

The United States Brewers’ Association 
held their annual meeting in Cincinnati, and 
their official statistics afforded great aid and 
comfort to the friends of temperance. The 
president of the Brewers’ Congress declared. 
that prohibition “has failed, and ever will,” 
The chairman of the “Agitation Committee” 
declared the evils of intemperance could not 
be cured by prohibitory laws, and the Cop. 
vention adopted the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That where restriction and pro. 
hibitory esactment exist, every possible mea. 
sure be taken to oppose, resist and repeal 
them; and it is further 

“Resolved, That politicians favoring pro- 
hivitory enactments, who cffer themselves ag 
candidates for office, be everywhere strenu- 
ously opposed, and the more so if it be found 
that their personal habits do not conform with 
their public profession.” 

The official reports, however, showed that 
there had been a reduction in the number of 
breweries during the year of nearly 30. per 
cent. There were 3,554 in 18738, and only 
2,524 in 1874. 

Louis Schade, of Washington, D. C., editor 
of the Washington Sentinel, and the special 
agent of the Brewers’ Congress in Washing. 
ton, in an address before the Convention 
explained the cause of the reduction. 

“There is no doubt that the temperance 
agitation and prohibitory laws are the chief 
causes of the decrease compared to the pre 
ceding year. Had our friends in Massachu- 
setts been free to carry on their business, and 
had not the State authorities constantly 
interfered with the latter, there is no doubt 
that instead of showing a decrease of 116 585 
barrels in one year, they would have increased 
at the same rate as they did the preceding 
year.” 

This emphatic official testimony of our 
opponents is a strong link in the overwhelm- 
ing chain of existing testimony, proving 
beyond doubt or cavil that prohibition does 
prohibit. : ‘ ; ° 

The work of organization among liquor 
dealers, for offensive and defensive wartare, 
has been in active operation the past year. 
The influence of these organizations is felt in 
State legislatures and in the Congress of the 
United States against any advance temper- 
ance legislation, and in the courts of justice 
against adequate punishment of those who 
disregard the restrictive provisions of license 
and prohibitory liquor laws, and especially in 
caucuses and political conventions, subordi- 
nating politicians to the behests of the oligar- 
chy of liquor manufacturers and veaders, 
The Wine and Spirit Traders’ Society, a pow- 
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erful organization, which is efficiently repre- 
sented in Washington while Congress is in 
gession, seeking a reduction of taxation on 
liquors and opposing any temperance legisla- 
tion, boasts, through its organ, of its great 
influence in Congress. It behooves the frien ls 


. of temperance to be everywhere on the alert, 


and by active, well directed efforts to neutra- 
lize the injurious influence of these liquor 
organizations in corrupting legislative bodies, 
intimidating administrative officials, and in 
controlling political organizations, to the 
great detriment of the public welfare. . . 

Death during the past year has removed 
the honored name of Henry Wilson, Vice- 
President of the United States, from the list 
of Vice Presidents of this Society. Through- 
out a prolonged and distinguished public 
career, his has been a conspicuous and praise- 
worthy example of total abstinence. As 
President of the Congressional Temperance 
Society, and as an eloquent advocate of total 
abstinence, especially through his appeals to 
the Christian church and to all good men 
and women to seek to educate and enlighten 
public opinion, his service to the temperance 
cause was of a most valuable and important 
character, for which he will be long and 
gratefully remembered ; ‘ ‘ 

In the review of the year we have great 
cause for thankfulness, congratulation and 
renewed courage. Foundations have been 
laid for greater and better work, and we 
enter upon a new year with clearer vision 
and stronger faith than ever before. Although 
the enemy seems coming in like a flood, yet 
the forces that shall outride the storm and 
still the tempest are greater and stronger than 
“they which be against us.” 

Our principles are founded upon eternal 
truth, and our God is a great God, who will 
yet put all enemies under His feet. Iu the 
millennial glory shall naught enter which 
shall molest or make afraid. Ours is to 
labor, leaving results with God. “ With 
malice toward none, and charity for all,” let 
us struggle on in the strength of Him who is 
“mighty to save,” and we need not fear, and 
we shall not fail. 

New York, Fifth month 8th, 1876. 

THE SHADOW KISS. 


DWIGHT WILLIAMS. 


More than two years ago, there died in the prison at 
Auburn, N. Y.,a young man of good parts—a member of a 
“highly respeciable family in anotner land—who had 
brought himself under the judgment of the law through 
moral irresolution, rather town innate depravity. His 
thoughts, which hai wandered much during the latter 
days, at last centered upon his home, and he imagined that 
the dearest wish of his heart in this supreme hour had 
been realized—that his joving mother soothed his eying 
bed. A few moments before his departure, he raised him- 
self slighily, and extending his attenuated arm drew down 
close to his lips the shacow conjured from his own tond 
affections, and with a look of ineffable content upon his 
pale teatures, he surrendered his last breath to his mother. 


Have ye not looked upon the walls of stone 
That rise above the clatter of the street, 
Where droops the convict in his cell alone, 
Or bends at weary work in his retreat? 


And have ye thought within those sombre walls 
No plants of lose or sweet affection grew ; 
And over all except those gloomy halls 
God shed the fragrance of His loving dew? 


Not all of love and beauty dwells outside, 
Nor all of hate and sin inside the gate, 

Where justice ermined, stern and dignified, 
Preserves the peace and order of the State. 


This little tale of prison life, to me, 

Came like a breath of fragrance from the gloom, 
In which the cold world little cares to see 

The flowers which, shadow-covered, give perfume. 


Upon his couch he lay, a pale young form, 
And one might read upon his care-worn face 
The early touches of affection warm, 
And marks of classic culture and of grace. 


A home of ease across the sea was his 

In childhood years, where only love he knew, 
And grew a rosy boy, blest with the kiss 

No other lips but mothers’ print so true. 


Strayed from his mother’s side, the years had told 
The oft-recurring tale of youth misled; 

On fierce temptation’s tide he uncontrolled 
Had wrecked, the same old story often read. 


And so he felt the pain of folly’s smart— 
The prisoner’s round of table, toil and cell 
For weary months, from friends and home apart, 
And long regrets no burdened heart may tell. 


He drooped and sank, emaciate and pale, 
And his young soul, bewildered, wandered back 
To childhood haunts, of hill and stream and dale, 
From whence he took his sad, divergent track. 


They watched his dreamy footsteps, as he walked 
Amid the scenes which memory sacred beld; 

And heard the wanderer as he fondly talked 
With loves of home, by fevered brain impelled. 


They saw, those watchers by his bed of pain, 
The sweet illusion play upon his face 

Of fond affection, in his home again, 
As friends and loved ones came to his embrace. 


From out the darkness of his brain she came, 
His mother there: he saw her visioned form, 
As if in tenderest tone she spoke his name, 
And looked on him in love’s own sunshine warm. 


He reached his pale, thin hand to clasp her near, 
And drew her sweet face closely down to his ; 

He stroked her hair from her soft brow so dear, 
And pressed her lips in many a fondling kiss. 


It seemed a sweet oblation, lavish poured, 
For her he grieved so long, yet loved so well ; 
Poor wayward son—what wealth of love deep stored 
Was his in that last hour of life to tell. 


Then cold and still — and yet the sweet smile clung 
To those pale lips that gave their shadow kiss; 
As if a mother’s love-dream o’er him hung, 
A sweet remembrance of his boyhood bliss, 


O, holy motherhood! what ties are thine; 
The stormy seas of passion and of sin 

Drown not the echoes of thy voice divine ; 
Thy love bursts prisou doors and enters in. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR EIGHTH MONTH. 

















) 1875 ) 1876 
Days. Dayr. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 
NOUS -2000r000 socccccee cocccccee vovces cecees 17 10 ° 
Rain all or nearly ail day......... coceeee 3 l 
Cloudy, without storms..........seseerees 0 7 
Clear, as ordinarily accepted...........+ 11 _13 
SNE ih caciecianntsdicsne ins eieiin stiagiaies 31 ' 31 
| 1875 | 1876 
TEMPERATURES. | Deg. | Deg. 
| 
Mean temperature of Eighth mo., per| 
Penna. Hospital.........0+eseeeees swneune 76.33] 75.50 
Highest point attained during month,| 
per Penna. Hospital........ccecseseee| 87.00} 95.06 
Lowest point reached during month,; 
per Penna. Hospital........ ccccecccese|] 58.00) 55 00 
DEATHS. Numb'r.| Numb’r. 








Deatus during the month, being for! 


four current weeks for each year....| 1639 | 1595 








It may be proper to remark that the compiler of 
these statistics always takes the whole number of 
deaths, without any deduction for those “ from the 
country.” With the great influx of strangers in our 
midst, the diminished number for the month this 
year is something remarkable, and speaks well for 
the sanitary condition of our city. 





MEAN TEMPERATURES. | Deg. 

Average of the mean temperatures of 

the Ninth mo. for the past 87 yrs.|........ | 73.44 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1872...... |... 81 64 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1816.. ...]......... 66.00 

SUMMER TEMPERATURES. | Deg 

Mean temperature of the three sum- 

mer months of 1875........... dcapetete| eadseene| TEsOk 
Mean temperature of the three sum- 

mer MODthS Of 1876.........00ceceeree- [oes ccoses| 00.02 
Average of the summer temperatures 

for the past 87 years....... Gas eoncnecée| onseseccs| E500 
Highest of the summer mean temper- 

ature occurring during that entire 

PCTIO, 1872.......cccccrccccecccscecccese| + cocseee| 80.09 
Lowest of the summer mean temper- 

ature occurring during that entire 

PCTION, 1816.......cccccccccccceccccccsces esseeee | 66.00 


There is a marked difference between the quan- 
tity of rain for the month for this year and for iast, 
showing that the showers which occurred on the 
morning of the 17th and during the night of the 
19th were not as copious as some of us imagined. 
The following may possess some interest : 














1875 | 1876 
RAIN. Inches. | Inches. 
Total quantity for the first eight | 
ROUND. kcicconécncocssucs ccosccesvosvecstes] 20.04) 28.09 
Total quantity for Eighth month...... 6.56 1.21 
Quantity cf rain falling during the 
three summer months......-...e+e006-| 15.98 9.63 








The month we have just passed through is freely 
admitted to have been a hot one, exceeded only 


eighteen times in the eighth month during they 
eighty-seven years; seven of which _ instanes 
sirange to say, have occurred during the past nj 
years. We find the entire summer mean for thiy 
year to have been exceeded only four times durig 
the above long period, two of which were in exe 
only a fraction of a degree, while the remaining ty 
occurred in the years 1870 (78.88 deg.) and 1gq%y 
(80 09 deg.) J. M. Ents, 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 1, 1876. 


NOTICE. 
The next meeting of Haddorfield First-day Schog 
Union will be held at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh. 
day, the 30th of Ninth month, at 2 o’clock in t 
afternoon. Emmor Rosenrts, Clerk, 
EY 


ITEMS. 

On the 31st ult., the impending change of ruley 
in Turkey was carried into effect. In virtue of the 
Fetvah or decision of the Sheikh-ul-Islam—head of 
the Mohammedan Church and supreme interprete 
of the law—Sultan Murad V was deposed, and hig 
brother, Abdul Hamid, placed in power. The de 
posed Sultan was deemed incapable of ruling be 
cause of his mental infirmities. Abdul Hamid 
promises to be a vigorous ruler. He is in his 34th 
year and in sound health. No revolutionary dem. 
onstrations are reported. 








Tue correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
when speaking of the call of Benjamin Disraeli t9 
the House of Peers, and the surprise occasioned, 
thus continues: “ The short paragraph in the morn- 
ing papers which announces ‘that Her Majesty has 
been pleased to call Mr. Disraeli to the House of 
Peers,’ &c., is supplemented by the further announce 
mert that this will make no change in the Cabinet, 
and in fact that the Earl of Beaconsfield will con- 
tinue Prime Minister as if hé were Mr. Disraeli, 
But this fact, notwithstanding it can scarcely be 
disguised that the event must be taken at least ag 
the beginning of the end of Mr. Disraeli’s political 
career, and as the Zimes, in discussing the matter 
to-day, truly puts it, ‘it is no depreciation of his 
talent to say that he can never retain in the House 
of Lords the position he possessed in the House of 
Commons.’ Mr. Disraeli was essentially a member 
of the House of Commons. He knew thoroughly 
its wishes and its whims. He was acquainted from 
long experience even with its traditions, and a good 
deal of the success he has achieved is attributable 
to a skillful manipulation of that knowledge. To 
take such a man, who has reached the age of 72, 
and to place him in an assembly like the House of 
Lords, cannot be otherwise considered than as one 
step in his retirement from public life. Those who 
have carefully watched Mr. Disracli during the pest 
year or two have madé many rm marks as to bis 
waning powers, and even to a very superficial ob- 
server the events of the past two sessions tell the 
same story. Mr. Disraeli is not the man he was, 
either physically or otherwise, and indeed in the 
former respect his inability to lead the House of 
Commons has been, especially this session, most 
marked. The long hours and arduous labor have 
been too severe a tax upon him, and he has been 
compelled to hand over the leadership of the House 
for a large portion of the most trying time to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, whom every one picks out as the man to suc- 
ceed him.” ' 
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Carpenters and Builders, 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 9, 1876. - No. 29 


. . . © 
CHEAP COODS! ERCILDOUN SEMINARY 
Dark Shades of Poplins at 373, worth 45. FOR- YOUNG LADIES. 
Dark Shades of DeLaines at 25. __ This Institation hase besutifal location near Ood- 
’ ” ") en 
Black French Cashmeres, 75, 87 and 1.00 R. R. The Fall and Winter Term commences 9th 
Dark Brown and Dark Green Cashmeres, mo. 25th. Pupils can pursue a full course of study. 
5 rth 1 50 The English Branches, Languages, Sciences, etc., 
$1.2 " wo Vs ; are thoroughly and carefully taught. Terms, $85 
Afew pieces of our 87and1,00 best silks left | per session of Twenty Weeks. For Catalogues con- 
Silks are going up—Time to buy. 


taining full particulars, address 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., Princi 
One Case 5-4 Bleached Muslin, 124c., and prety re 
One at 15 cents per yard. 


Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 
BARCAINS IN OUR STOCK. 


souw a stones, | SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


700 ARCH Street, Philadelphia,| TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 


‘e . . . Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle-. , 
The Philadelphia School of Design giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
FOR WOMEN, 


same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 
Corner Northwest Penn Squere and Filbert Street, will 
reopen September llth, Applications for admission to be 


made at the School. 
ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Priacipal. 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURAWN CE 


(FIRE.) 


'. 994 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail will receive attention. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 





























Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 
of study. Address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE CO,, PA. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical industries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them. 

For catalogue with full particulars, address 








No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 
(First Street above Race Street,) 





PHILADELPHIA. A. WRIGHT, President, 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. Springboro, Warren co., Ohio. 
SAML. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. No, 1116 Citron St. APLEWOOD INSTITUTE FOR BOTH SEXES 


ly at Concordville, Delaware county, Pa., on the 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Central Railroad. 

English Branches, Mathematics and the Sciences 
receive special attention. 

Greek, Latin, German, French, Spanish, &c., are 
thoroughly taught. 

Rates have been reduced to $4.00 per week for 
girls, and $4.50 for boys. 

Term commences Ninth month 18th. 


Send for circular to 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers 
superior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy lo- 
cation. Convenient of access. Send for circular. 

8. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
Chappaqua, Westchester county, N. Y. 


WOODSTOWN ACADEMY 


for both sexes. Reopens Eighth month 28, 1876. Thorough 
instruction, careful supervision and “home comforts. 
Music, painting and drawing, by first-class teachers. Pre- 
paration of teachers a specialty. Terms moderate. For 


catalogues, address 
A. C. NORRIS, Woodstown, N. J: 


TAILORING. 


GUSTAVUS GoxuZeh, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
age PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY. “es 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 
FURNITURE, 


BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

































FRIENDS’ 


oan President of = BRYANT & A: 
made arrangements so that parties desiring 


INTELLIGENCER. 


TON BUSINESS COLLEG 


Philade: 
is Institution during the progress ee the ain, tote 


UNITED STATES. CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION =~ 


ean secure good at ae present low rates, 
objécts of Coeveut foen all parts of the nn 


least a — to thoroughly examine the num 
ppm be done afternoons and on Saturdays, with. 


out interfering with the regular course of orld No Pan opportunity for ae @ business educacion and 


enlucble yeveral information will ever again Se presented. FF 
' 


R. SOULE, 








“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 


| 
| 





EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 

Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 

baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 
month 10th. Terms ee ti 

N. D. ). ROBERTS. 

(6, MER. SCHOOL INST.” is a reliable Educe- 

tional Agency of 20 years successful experience 

in representing Teachers of known ability to Families and 


Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- 
tumn Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars 


er stam 
W. SHERMERHORN, A. M., Actuary, 14 Bond 8t., N. Y. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 
A. J. WEIDENER, 

56 8. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 





SB5 oak PER QUARTER FOR YOUNC| 
MEN AND BOYS 
BOARDING, SCHOOLING, BOOKS, &e. 


No extra charges whatever. Special attention and extra 
private instruction for oackward pupils and young boys. 
10 Instructors. English, Classical and Mathematical 
Courses. French and German spoken in language classes, 
Natural Se:ences by Prof.C.S Gauntt,M.D.; Book Keep- 
ing and Penmanship by Prof. W. P. Hammond, author of 
Potter & Hammond’s Books ‘Two Lectures a week by 
Pniladelphia Professors, with the finest and fullest appa- 
ratus fer experiment and illustration. Fine building with 
55 rooms. Heated in al! stories and lighted with gas, hot 
and cold baths, Gymnasium, &c., Ample grounds. Healthy 
iocation. 

Circular contains picture of building and full particulars 
with 100 ref-rences and letters from Bayard Taylor, Col. 
Richard J. Hinton, Gov. John L. Rovtt, Judge George M. 
Vavhoesen, Ex-President Hii], Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Rev 
John Long, Samuel Martin, Aros J. Peaslee, Dr. B. L.ppin- 
ecott and others. School 12 miles by rail from 3lst and 
Chestnut street Philadelphia. 14 daily trains. Coach meete 
them regularly without charge. School only five minutes 
from Media ‘Station. School «pens Nintn month 11th. 
Pupils admitted at any tine. Address 

SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE, 
(Harvard University, A. ] A.M M.,) 3 Media, P Pa. 


A HOME BOARDING SOHOOL 


for small children. Thorough instruction. Special 
attention given to health, morals and manners. 
SARAH E. FELL, 
Mechanicsville, Bucks county, Pa. 
Rerenence.—A. B [vens, A. M., Principal Friends’ 
Central Schovl, Philadelphia. 








CCC LT: 


‘or full culars, address 
President, 108 South” Tenth Street, Philadelphia. Pa, 


son eesieeonaeeneentieespeenedil 
OARD IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY FOR VISITORS 
to Centennial ; easy of access, via Arch Street 

| cars to and from ‘grounds. $2.00 per day. 
REBECCA B. COMLY, 113 Friedlander St. » Phila, | 
) A 


OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
board in Friends’ family. Call or address 


L. B.,.11N 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia, 
1106 SPRUCE 81 STREET, PLEASANT ROOMS 
nent. 


with good Board, Transient or Perma. 
! 
TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 
BUY OF TRE MANUFACTURFR! 
BUY OF THK MANUFACTURER! 
OUR MOTTO: _ “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 
Siraps, Pock-t-Books, etc , wholesale or retail. 


ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Stre 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth “% 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de« 
livered. Remember the number, 818,818. 















BESTIN THE WORLD 


p@ BLATCHLEY’S 
; HORIZONTAL 


\ Ice-Cream Freezer 


(TINGLEY’s PATENT) 
For Saloons, Hotels, Families, 
or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
in the economy ‘and perfection of its work is entirely un- 
equaled. The closed head will save ice enough in one season 
to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to 
freeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invited, 
when in town tothe Big Exhibition, to come and see us, 
or send for descriptive circular and price-list. Very liberas 
arrangements made with the trade. The machines can also 
be seen at the Centennial Exhibition, Agricultural Hall, 
Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column letter O, No. 10. 

C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manufr., 506 Commerce 8t., Phila. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. ~ 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


HAYES, :S, COULTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1305 Chestnut 8t., Phila. Send for catalogues. 


“ATLANTIC CITY. 


The RUSCOMBE. This bome-like house will be 
kept open through the Ninth and Tenth months. 
Unobstructed ocean front. 

Terms, $14 and $12 per week. Best References. 

Please address L. R. WARRINGTON. 


PLAIN BONNETS 


To be bad, of various kinds, at Clear Creek, [llinois, 
at the time of the approaching Yearly Meeting 
A. B. ROSS, 
West Liberty, lowa. 
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